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REFLECTIONS upon the feveral different SOURCES of 
PLEASURE. 


LL fpeculations which have a tendency to give us an in- 
fight into human nature, are of the higheft importance, 
asthe knowledge of our nature is in a great meafure neceflary 
to render happinefs attainable by us. Know shy/e/f was, by 
many of the ancient philofophers, confidered as a maxim which, 
in a few words, contained in it all the precepts of morality, 
and was, in faét, the foundation of that wifdom which alone 
could lead to happinefs. Mr. Pope expreffes himfelf to the 
fame effet in his ethic epiftles : 
«* Know then thyfelf, prefume not God to {can : 
** The proper ftudy of mankind is man,” 

In order to acquire this knowledge of ourfelves, which is the 
foundation of all morality, their firft enquiry was, What was 
the /ummum bonum, the chief good of man? In this refearch 
they carried their difquifitions fo far, and were fo much divided, 
that Cicero has reckoned up no lefs than three hundred dif- 
ferent opinians with regard to this important point. In order, 
therefore, to attain to that knowledge of our nature which is 
the foundation of all morality, I fhail examine into, and endea- 
vour to afcertain the feveral fources from whence all the plea- 
fures of which human beings are capable take their rife, as the 
itreams of our happine(s flow from thence ; and when thefe are 
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once traced out, the /ummum bonun, or chief happinefs of man, 
will be more eafily difcoverable, at leaft a knowledge of the 
fources from which our pleafing fenfations take birth, which 
cannot fail to throw fome light upon a fubject fo intricate, that 
it led all antiquity aftray. 

After long meditation upon the fources of pleafure, I could 
difcover but three, namely, the fenfes, the imagination, and the 
affections. As all the pleafures we are capable of enjoying 
may be reduced to one or other of thefe three heads, they may 
of confequence be divided into three different forts ; namely, 
fenfual, intelle&tual, and moral ; of each of which I thal! treat 
in their order. By the fenfual, I underftand thofe in which the 
fenfes are chiefly concerned ; for it would be abfurd to imaginé 
that they are folely concerned in any of our fenfations, whe- 
ther of the pleafarable fort, or the contrary. We cannot even 
tafte or feel without the affiftance of our intellectual part, the 
foul, though the corporeal organs are more vifibly concerned in 
thefe aétions than the faculties of the mind, From this defini- 
tion, it is obvious that fenfual pleafures comprife thofe of the 
lower and groffer fort ; fuch as the fenfations we feel whén we 
eat with appetite; when we drink; when, after having for 
fome time fuffered by the cold, we approach a fire, and find 
warmth diffufe itfelf through our limbs, benumbed and fliffened 
by the rigour of the air. 

But as man is an intelligent being, we find that even in his 
fenfual pleafures the intellectual faculties, and even the affec- 
tions of the foul, are in fome meafure concerned. Hence it is 
that in great cities, like London and Paris, cating is become a 
{cience, and that of a very complex kind ; infomuch, that the 
fafhionable luxury of the age contains as great a variety of 
branches as the mathematics ; and the ladies of quality who are 
defirous of making a figure fuitable to their rank and fortune, 
find themfelves under a receflity of ftudying cookery as well as 
gaming. Thas it is evident, that the underitanding is in part 
concerned in our fenfual enjoyments ; and every body muft ace 
knowledge that the affections of the mind are not even here 
unintereited, fince the moft fumptuous teaft owes its higheit re- 
lith to fociety, and the mott joyous revels derive hilf their 
— from the friendly intercourfe from which they take their 
rife. 

It is evident from hence, that all our pleafures are compli- 
cated, fince the pleafures of the table are certainly pleafures of 
fenfe, though both the affe@tions and the underitanding are in- 
terefted in them. But as fenfe predominates in them, and they 
take their rife rather from the operation of external objects 
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epon the corporeal organs, than from the internal operations of 
the mind, they may properly be called by the particular appel- 
lation of fenfual pleafures. 

By intelle€tual pleafures, I mean thofe which man enjoys as 
an intelligent being, and which {pring chiefly, though not en- 
tirely, from the intellectual faculties. This fecond clafs of plea- 
fures admits of a {ubdivifion ; for mental pleafures may be di- 
vided either into pleafures of the underftanding, or pleafures of 
the imagination, The latter have been treated of philofophi- 
cally by Mr. Addifon, who, in a feries of papers publifhed in 
the Spectator, has difcuffed this fubje& in a manner equally 
profound and ingenious, ‘They have likewile furnifhed the fub- 
jet of one of the moft beautiful poems in our language ; [ 
mean, the Pleafures of the Imagination, by Dr. Akentide, who, 
with all that magic of art which Horace afcribes to the true 

et, 
as ” to our fancy brings 

«© The gayeft, happieft attitude of things,” 

to ufe an expreflion of a modern author. It is therefore a mat- 
ter of fome furprize to me, that no philofopher bas made the 
pleafures of the underitanding the fubjeét of his enquiries. Even 
the celebrated Mr. Locke, who has wrote an entire treatife upon 
the human underftanding, has omitted to fay any thing of its 
pleafures. It cannot be denied that they are the mott elevated 
of all enjoyments ; for by our underftandings we in fome mea- 
fare partake of the divine nature ; fince it is of the intellectuai 
part of man we fhould uncerftand the expreffion in {cripture, 
God made man in his image. Shakfpeare fays admirably, in 
{peaking of man, 

*€ Tn action how like an angel ! 

«« In apprehenfion how like a God ! 

In our intelligent part, indeed, we refemble the Deity ; and 
it is the opinion of fome eminent philofophers, that by the unity 
of our fouls we are united with God. Leibnitz, in particular, 
is of opinion that there is a world of fpirits, and that all created 
intelligences are denizens of a fort of celeftial city, and have a 
communication with each other, and with the Deity. How 
great and elevated then muft thofe pleafures be, in which we 
are partakers with fuperior beings ! However, as long as we con- 
tinue in this imperfeét ftate, we fhall never be able to difengage 
ourfelves entirely from matter ; fo that even our pureft intellec- 
tual pleafures are not entirely fo, but body mixes itfelf with our 
mott abftract ideas ; infomuch, that many have maintained that 
pure {pace has no exillence ip nature, ; 
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With regard to the other branch of intellectual pleafures, I 
mean the pleafures of the imagination ; it is evident that they 
have fomething in common with fenfual pleafures, as all the 
ideas which are the objects of them are fuggefted by body. 

Our pleafures of the moral fort are fuch as arife from the re- 
ciprocal relations in which we are placed, and from our condué& 
with regard to each other. 

Thefe are the pleafures which feem moft peculiar to our na- 
ture, as men ; for fenfual pleafures are, in a great meafure, the 
pleafures of brutes ; intelleftual pleafures of angels and fupe- 
rior beings ; but moral pleafures are properly the pleafures of 
men, who are moral agents. Hence it is that many ancient 
philofophers were of opinion, that virtue was the /xmmum 
4onum of man; and this opinion has been adopted by Mr. 
Pope : 

«* Know then this truth, enough for man to know, 
** Virtue alone is happinefs below.” 

Iam rather inclined, notwithftanding, to adopt the opinion 
of the learned and pious Dr. Young; namely, that both thé 
ancients and moderns have been unfuccefsful in feeking the 
Summum bonum ; that it was not difcovered by man, but revealed 
from heaven at laft. 





THs NOVELI 'S T. 
[Continued from page 417.] 


beet eR RY: 
Mr, HARCOURT ‘@o the Honourable Me. STANLY. 


Dieppe. 


Y ky ee it is but two days fince I did myfelf the plea- 
fare to write to you, yet habit has rendered it fo familiar 
to me to fit down and addrefs myfelf to you, initead of forming 
any journal for my own ufe, that I feel a greater pleafure in de- 
pofiting the obfervations that occur to me in your cuftody, than 
I could, had I intended them for my own efcritoire ; therefore I 
thall now and then give you thefe kind of journals : and whilft 
J look on them in that light, I fhall only confider how to enter- 
tain, and not to tire you continually with a repetition of my 
own affairs, 
With 
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With what an inquifitive eye do we fearch for novelty, when 
wandering from the fpot where every object was tamiliar to the 
fight! How ftrongly is one’s curiofity rouzed, when fituated 
amongit a people whofe every look and gelture befpeak them 
different from thofe we have been accuitomed to! Expectancy 
keeps every faculty awake, as if each minute was big with 
fome fingular event; and yet, what mere trifles will ateract 
one’s notice, and fatisfy our reftleffaefs for variety ! And why 
not? Who was it? Some fage philoifopher it was, fome nice 
obferver of nature, on viewing a boy binding up a faggot, and 
placing the fmaller twigs inwards, drew a favourable prefage of 
the boy’s future judicious conduct and promotion in life. 

From trifling occurrences, frequently the true and national 
charatteriftic of a people may in fome meature be formed, as 
well as from matters of greater import ; at leait, fome flriking 
inferences might be drawn. 

From fuch curfory remarks as I have had an opportunity of 
making, I cannot bat ilart this obfervation, that, in the low 
mechanic arts, the people of this country thew a mott aitonifh- 
ing ignorance ; it is evident in almoit every thing that comes 
within our obfervation. 

Perhaps vou’ll judge me too hafty in drawing thefe infee 
rences, till I had feen more of the country, and of their man- 
ners. For the fame reafon, you’ll perhaps condemn me, when 
Itell you this has corrected an opinion I had imbibed, (though 
from what caufe I know not, except the eftimation that all which 
is French is generally held in, and the avidity with which their 
fafhions are purfued amongftus,) that I thought they were fupes 
rior to us in every of the meaneft arts, as they are generally ac- 
knowledged in the politer and refined. When | am better ine 
formed, it’s time cnough to retract my opinion ; but an object 
at which I have been jut gazing, rather confirms than leffens 
my idea of their inferiority. A vehicle, which they calla chaife 
de poft, drove to the door, (this is the firit carriage I have feen) ; 
they have them, I find, in common ufe, as poft chaifes are ia 
England, but no more to be compared to them, either for ele- 
gance or convenience, than a hut is to a palace: itis fucha 
vile, contemptible, break-neck looking thing, that I declare I 
would rather be ftuffed in a pea cart, than rolled in fuch a mie 
ferable contrivance : it is fomewhat like a very old fingle-horfe 


—Chaife, that I have e’re now feen {tuck up in the corner of a 


coathehoufe to fome old maniion, which has becn handed down, 
from family to family, for fome centuries back, and keptonly 
becaufe my great great grandfather was uled to ride in it: it is 
hung on leathern ttraps, as broad and as thick as an inch deal 
board ; 
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board ; the harnefs made of ropes. Such are the chai/e de pofts 
of France, and in fuch is their chief and genteel mode of tra- 
velling. They .are dragged fometimes by two, fometimes by 
three horfes a breait, with a poftillion in a monttrous pair of 
jack boots; fo that if his didet has a flumble, he jumps or 
crawls outof his bcots unhurt. 

If their other carriages are on a parity with this, I thall not 
hefitate to pronounce that they are at leaft a century behind us 
in that particular : I fay, if they are fo, becaufe I have not 
feen, nor do | believe that a coach or chariot, or any think like 
it, is kept by any in this town. 

There appear to be but two orders of people, the lower and 
laborious, the tradefman and mechanic, excepting the military 
and religious; for I faw not the leaft appearance of the inde- 
pendent man of France. 

In time of war, this place muft be of confequence for its cone 
venient fituation in the fitting out and reception of privateers, 
which I thould fuppofe is the reafon that fo much money has 
been expended in the erection of their piers, which ferve as an 
excellent fortification, as well as bulwark to the harbour, in 
checking the violence of the waves. ‘There are only at prefent 
fome three or four cannon regularly placed on it; but, in ¢afe 
of need, there is room to mount upwards of one hundred. 

I cannot forbear to mention a particular circumitance that 
happened to me laft night, as I know you are fond of fuch 
anecdotes.—I was walking on that partof the wharf which they 
call their Exchange, though I don’t fee it frequented at any 
time as the mart of bufinefs ; for, in faé&t, there feems not to be 
any kind of bufinefs traniaéted here, that renders fuch a place 
neceflary. It is prettily planted with trees; which being in full 
foliage, have a pleafing effect: my friends being engaged with 
their pens, I fauntered alone under the umbrage of their branchese 
A very well-looking old man, leaning on a crutch, came up to 
me : after moving his hat, he addrefled me nearly in the fol- 
lowing manner, in a broken, feeble voice: ‘* Sir, it is, I be- 
lieve, unneceflary to afk if you are an Englifhman ; it is fo vie 
fible, that I have ventured to take this liberty of {peaking to 
you, if I have your pardon and permiflion.” I returned him 
the compliment of his bow, and encouraged him to proceed. 
** Tt is fo long fince (fays he) that I have either feen or con- 
verfed with one of my countrymen, that it’s a gratification I can 
better feel than exprefs.” I told him I fhould be unworthy the 
name of an Englifhman, if I was to interrupt a pleafure he 
could purchafe at fo eafy a rate. He faid I did him an honour 
in condefcending to converfe with fo poor, and fo old a man. 

** Poverty, 
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** Poverty, my good friend, is no crime, (replied I,) and age 
is honourable |”? He faid, although he had not fet his foot on 
Englifh ground for near fifty years, yet he fill interefted him» 
felf in its concerns, and was ever happy to hear of its profpe- 
rity ; and though, for that long feries of time, he had by the 
dint of hard labour, and the fweat of his brow, found a fubfif- 
tence in this country, yet he ftill hoped the little blood that 
was left in his veins, was truly Britifh, He {poke with that ho- 
neft warmth and zeal, that I could not but wif to know the 
caufe that had drawn fo good a fubjeét from his native clime. 
** Sir, (fays he,) in the younger and more active part of my 
life I kept a little farm in the neighbourhood of Canterbury ; 
but as that did not promife an adequate profit to my toil, I, 
like many others in that part of the kingdom, occafionally em- 
ployed my time and my money in fmuggling ; which being 
contrary to the laws of my country, (it is iometimes found ne 
ceffary that fome fhould be punifhed, as an example to others,) 
[ unhappily fell a victim to its power, or rather to avoid its 
power, which threatened me with imprifonment, probably for 
life ; for the authority of the Exchequer punifhes with feve- 
rity: to avoid which, was the reafon of my quitting my coun- 
try, my friends, and all that was dear to me in the world. This 
was in the year twenty-feven, about the time that the late good 
old king afcended the throne: I have reafon enough to remem- 
ber it,”’ fetching a deep figh as he fpoke. ‘* Doubtlefs, my 
friend, it is a calamity that cannot be remembered but with re- 
egret ; but I fhould fuppofe time and other circumftances fhould 
have long fince worn off the afperity of thefe reflections,”— 
“ Sir, was I to live to the age of Methufelah, it would be ever 
frefh in my memory ; for this misfortune camé not on me alone: 
it was the caufe that bereft me of the greateft biifs in life, the 
lofs of a tender, excellent, and virtuous wife!” As he men~ 
tioned this, a tear dropped from his eyes, as a tribute to her me- 
mory: [ could not forbear fhedding one myfelf. “ If you, Sir, 
who knew not the many excellencies of that good woman, and 
how dearly we loved each other, can weep at the bare recital of 
fuch a tale, then well may 1.”—Ifaid, I knew not whether it 
was a weakne(s in my difpofition, to be thus affected ; but that 
it gave me a high opinion of the goodnels of his heart, to fee 
it thus affected, at a time of life when its faculties are generally 
weakened, and feldom fufceptible of fuch nice feelings. He 
laid his hand on his bofom, and jut bent his body, as a filent, 
though grateful return, for the good opinion I had of him. He 
then proceeded. It had pleafed God, he faid, when he took 
from him his beloved wife, to preferve the only ofsprieg of 
their 
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their matual love, (for fhe was at that time fo near her labour, 
that fhe could not accompany him to France). This child, he 
staid, was now the only prop and comfort of his declining age: 
that fhe was happily married, and fettled in this town, and ua- 
der whofe affectionate roof he expected to end the remainder of 
his days in peace and quietnefs,—He then told me a long ftory 
in what manner he had fixed himfelf in a farm in the neigh. 
bourhood of Amiens ; where, ’till within thefe twelve months, 
he had affifted in tilling his grounds and other exercifes of agri- 
culture ; but that, from a misfortune of falling from his horfe, 
de had broke his thigh in two places, which had laid him up 
for upwards of fix months, and was now the caufe of his ufing 
acrutch, and that it was only within this week that he had 
come to fettle himfelf with his daughter. He faid, many years 
together he had been without the pleafure of feeing an Englith. 
man ; therefore the fight of one now, was unto him as the 
fight of a friend. 

There was fuch an honeft opennefs in his narrative, that it in. 
terefted mein his favour. I afked him to accompany me to my 
lodgings, and partake of a botce and fuch refrefhment as the 
houte afforded. He declined the offer, though I prefied him 
much to it: he was obliged to live by rule, he faid, therefore 
could be but poor company ; but fhould think himfelf happy, 
if I would indulge him the liberty of {peaking to me when he 
faw me at any ume difengagea from company, Hz2 interro- 
gated me as to the fituation of the prefent unhappy difpute be- 
tween England and America, and lamented that it fhould ever 
have happened : that he was not futlicieutly mailer of the fub- 
jet, to form any correct idea of it ; but that it appeared to him 
like a family difpute, where obftinacy gets the better of reafon, 
*till little jealoufies become fixed hatreds, and then ’tis the mott 
ifficult of all broils to be healed. —After wifhing each othera 
good night, we parted ; and now ’tis high time that I pay you 
the fame compliment, for my candle is almoft burnt into the 
focket, and I believe all the family are in bed ; fo that necef- 
fity bids me drop my pen, and draw the curtains.—Good night, 

P.S. ‘Vhis 1 thall fend off to-morrow morning. 
[To be continued.] 





fhe ADVENTURE: A Fracmenrt. 

[From ** Obfervations on the prefent State of Denmark, Rufia, and 
Switzerland. 10 a Series of Letters.” 8vo. } 

HAD feparated from my companion, as was frequently our 

cuflom, towards the evening, in order to be more conve- 

niently 
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niently lodged, and was fauntering with my favourite Gefner 
in my hand, towards the firft hofpitable roof that might prefent 
itfelf.—‘* So late upon the mountain, and all alone too, fair 
maiden !” faid I toa female who came fuddenly upon me.— 
« And what fhould I be afraid of ?” replied the ; ‘* there is 
no appearance of a ftorm.”* I felt hurt; there was a fort of 
reproach in the innocence of the anfwer, that put my boafted 
virtue to the bluth : fo putting up the book, and apoftrophifing 
the author, ‘‘ Oh, Gefner !” cried I, “* what a fubje& for your 
en!’ She flopped fhort, gazed at me in filence, and I thought 
the tear ftood in her eye. I fancied the earneftnefs with which 
I fpoke, and a language fhe did not underftand, might have 
alarmed her, and began to affure her of the injuftice of her 
fufpicions. ‘* You maft have a very bad opinion of me, or 
yourfelf, Sir,” faid fhe, ‘* to fuppofe I could harbour fuch a 
thought: I wifh you a good night ; and probably too, you have 
a good way togo.” ‘* I know not how far,” replied I ; ** but 
Icannot leave you, my lovely maiden, (taking hold of her 
hand,) thus offended with me: I ought to have known your 
manners better ; I feel that I love them, but one cannot, all at 
once, forget the prejudices of education.” I know not whe» 
ther my looks interpreted the fulnefs of my heart ; but fhe took 
up her apron, wiped her eyes, and cried, ** Good heaven! ano 
ther ftranger !” “* IT thought you had been accuftomed to fee 
them,” fad I. ‘* I never knew but one, and he involved us all 
in diftrefs.”” ‘* Then, heaven forget him!” added I, fome- 
what warmly. ‘* God forbid,” faid fhe ; ‘* you would not fay 
fo, if you had known the poor gentleman ;” fo putting a little 
bundle fhe had under one arm, and locking the other in mine, 
we walked down the hill in filence together. ‘* And what are 
you doing here, Sir?” fays the, after fome paufe. ‘ Enjoying 
the profpel of an earthly paradife,” replied I, ** and every day 
difcovering new caule for admiration.” ‘* And yet you have 
much finer and richer fights than thefe in the plains. I was at 
Laufanne myfelf once, but I was glad to get back again. A 
coufin wanted to tempt me into fervice ; but [ never hada 
happy moment from the time I quitted home.” ** I can eafily be- 
lieve that,” replied [; ¢* it is acuriofity that mult have coit you 
dear,” ** [ wifhed to fave money enough to buy a cow, but I 
could not fland it; I returned poorer than I went, and Hans 
and I muft wait ’till father can afford to fettle us.” ‘* Then 
you have a lover, pretty maiden ?”’ ‘* Oh, yes ; and he has got 
alittle cottage and five cows, which he has joined, at prefent, to 
father’s flocks, and fuperintends the whole bafinefs of the dairys 
If we have good luck next year with our calves, my father has 
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promifed to double our ftock, and then we fhall begin to farm 
for ourfelves.”” ‘* And what of the poor gentleman ?”’ faid 1; 
for the circumflance and the expreflion had pot fuch a hold of 
my heart, that I could not'get rid of it—** As I am alive, 
there’s Hans come to meet me :” and fkipping away from me, 
fhe was in an inftant in his arms. ‘* I was afraid fomething 
had happened to you, my love.” ** Oh, no ; that gentleman 
has been fo good as to accompany me, fo I could not walk fo 
quick as I efually do, you know.” ‘* And may I afk which 
way you are going, Sir? It is two hours good walking, before 
you can get into the valley, and the way is not over ealy to find, 
if it comes dark.”? ** I have never yet been put to that necef 
fity,” replied I; ** my curiofity has kept me fome days on your 
mountains, and I have ever found fome hofpitable friend to ad- 
mit me as a gueit for the evening.” A few whifpers paffed be. 
tween Hans and his miftrefs, ‘* You can only fleep with fa- 
ther,”’ faid the ; and taking me cordially by tiie hand, ** Come, 
Sir, you need not go far to-night then, and we’ll do the beitwe 
can for you.” A quarter of an hour brought us to the cottage, 
and my form of prefentation confiited in an additional ftool, with 
a knife and wooden platter being laid on the table. I know no 
moment of my life, nor doI think I ever fhall, that } would not 
exchange for theenjoyment of fuch afcene. It was, as Thom- 
fon expreilesit, 
‘* All various nature prefling on the heart.” 

and I leave you, who value its feelings, to judge of its emo- 
tions. It was too full for language, and the honeft people ne- 
ver once attempted to interrupt the flow of my fenfations. We 
had finifhed our portion of milk; and the old man, ashe 








reached out for a cheefe that ftood at the other end of the tae 
ble, turned to his daughter, and afked her why the had not 
brought the fouit-box with it: fhe rofe from her feat, and going 
to the cupboard, produced one of enamelled gold, and, with a 


piteous look, gave it to her father. Then taking me by the 
hand, with a tone correfponding to it, ** You put me fo much 
ja mind of the poor gentleman,” fays fhe.” ‘The word, the 
tone, the former fcene, rufhed into my mind, and I was haif in 
tears before the good old man related the following event :— 
«* You will woncer, Sir,” fays he, ‘* ai this piece of magnih- 
cence upon our poor table ; but it frequently accompanies our 


frugal meal, and fhall be the lalt piece of furniture 1 will part 
with. It belonged to a young gentleman, who, about four years 


ago, came, like yourlelf, to vilit thefe parts: accident brought 
him to my homely rcof, where he afked for a lodging tor a few 
9 cays, 
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days, the more conveniently to enjoy the frefhnefs of the moun- 
tainair. His cifpofition was foft and melancholy ; but he was 
fo gentle, and interefted himfelf fo much in all our little opera- 
tions, that every body loved him. He frequently wandered 
about the whole day, but always returned to our evening meal. 
Bed-time came, and our young friend did not arrive: we {pent 
avery impaticnt night, and in the morning, under the pillow of 
his bed, my daughter difcovered this fnuif-box. It contained 
twenty louis-d’ors, and the enclofed writing: never did a pre- 
fent cot me fo many tears. ‘The writing was in German, but 
the ftyle entirely foreiga, It ran nearly ia thefe words : 


« Generous and worthy man ! 


* Icame here to dic. The simplicity of your manners, and 
the virtue of your mountains, have hitherto with-held the me- 
ditated ftroke. Had I been born to fuch enjoyment, what pangs 
had my heart been {pared ! But I will not taint your mountains 
with a crime : [ quit you, and perhaps for ever, When this 
falls into hand, ufe it as the gift of one who has nothing more 
left but the prayers of the wretched to beftow, and fometimes 
think with pity on him who can only finith his misfortunes in 
the grave !’ 

«© With the money (faid the old man, as the tears trickled 
down his cheeks,) I purchafed two cows { they are now en- 
creafed to eight ; I feem to love them better than the reft, and 
never partake of their produce without heaving a figh to his 
memory, and a prayer tothe Almighty for his eternal welfare.” 

I met my friend next morning at the appointed rock, and we 
continued in this delightful neighbourhood fora week. We had 
the fatisfa¢tion of advancing the union of Hans to his mittrefs, 
and the pleafing hope of being fometimes remembered at their 
evening meals. —Adieu. Ever your’s, 





Some additional Particulars relative to that celebrated Phyfician, 


ALBERT HALLER, J. D. 


ALLER’s leétures were not confined to anatomy. He 
H taught alfo botany, and formed a cataloge of the plants 
in the phyfical garden at Gottingen. His fyftem was original, 
though he occafionally adopted the divifions of Tournefort, Lin- 
nzus, and Juffieu. He jultly confidered facility as the firfl and 
grand object, and to this he frequently facrificed regularity and 
uniformity, 
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In order to eafe the labour of ftudents, and to dire& their 
judgement, he formed a project of four bibliothecas: I. Ana. 
tomy. Il. Botany. Ill. Surgery. IV. The Prattice of Medi. 
cine. 

In each of thefe he propofed to give a compreheafive lift of 
books ; an account of their objects, and the new information 
they centained ; with an opinion of the confidence which each 
author deferved. His firft eflay appeared in 4 commentary on 
the method of ftudying Boerhaave’s fyftem of medicine, in which 
he diftinguithed the merits of a variety of writers, both living 
and dead, by a greater or fmaller number of afterifks prefixed to 
the tile of each performance. 

Haller, by this ftep, hazarded his repofe and his importance, 
He was, however, fenfible of the utility of his plan, and did 
not hefitate. He difcovered, in the execution of this work, 
great critical abilities. His mind was correct: his ideas were 
well arranged ; his opinions were exprefled with propriety and 
concifeneis. 

The Gottingen review of new publications had been fome 
time eftablifhed. Haller approved of the work, and undertook 
in it feveral very important departments. In the whole circle 
of medical fcience, in natural hittory, phyfic, chemiftry, metal- 
lurgy, and economics, he reviewed the different articles, To 
which he added, accounts of voyages and travels, examinations 
of the tranfaétion of the various academies and focieties for the 
promotion of literature and philofophy, and criticifins on hifto- 
rical writings. 

His erudition was here difplayed with new fplendour ; and 
the reputation which he had acquired by his original works, 
was augmented by the civerfified learning which he difplayed 
in this literary journal. 

A mutual fondnefs for the fciences was the foundation of a 
fteady friendlhip between baron de Munchaufen, prime minifter 
jn the electorate of Hanover, and Haller ; from which the latter 
always found protection and affillance, and the former derived 
the moft rational pleafure, 

This friendly intercourfe was productive of very folid advan- 
tages to the univerfity of Gottingen: for, during Haller’s refie 
dence in that feminary, the king of Great Britain eitablithed a 
{chool for furgery, an academy of {ciences, an hoipital for ly- 
ing-in women, in which the art of midwifery was taught, anda 
fchool for defign, where the pupils delineated all the objects of 
natural hiftory. Befides thefe, « collection was formed of ana- 
tomical preparations, 
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By Ha'ler’s fclicitation, the regency of Gottingen erected 
a reformed church tor the ufe of the profeffors and itudents of 
the Proteftant perfuafion, and under his care the building was 
erected. He promoted the plan of fending the ingenious Mr. 
Mylius to America, for the purpofe of making obfervations and 
forming collections. Several princes, and numberlefs literary 
men, were engaged in the fcheme ; but the death of this young 
man defeated their defigns. 

His Britannic majefly procured for him the rank of a noble 
of the empire. He was created a baron, but he declined the 
title. In Switzerland, fuch honours are branded as badges of 
vanity, though the diftinction might have proved advantageous 
to his family, if he had continued at Gottingen. 

During his refidence at the univerfity, he enjoyed the public 
regard ina high degree. He faw his efforts for eftablifhing the 
reputation of the feminary fucceed beyond his wifhes. His 
fame was rendered immortal by his productions, and new difcoe 
veries continually rewarded his affiduity, and foothed his labour. 

In domettic life, however, he was not fo fortunate. He loft 
two wives: the firft, upon his arrival at Gottingen ; the fe- 
cond, a few months after their marriage. Another trial proved 
more fortunate : his third lady attended him in his lait illnefs, 
and furvived him. 

The love of his country, which is never extinguifhed in the 
breaft of a Swifs, and his bad health, after feventeen years abe 
fence, made him refolve, in the year 1753, to return, and end 
hisdays at Berne. He had vifited his native fpotin 1745, whea 
he was elected a member of the Sovereign Council, which en- 
abled him to fill feveral offices in the government. 

In the firft year of his retarn, he was elected a magiftrate by 
lot, a mode of choice which prevails at Berne. He was now in 
a new flation, but in it his knowledge proved of eminent fer= 
vice. 

During his magiftracy, the falt-works were brought to perfec- 
tion. He attended the hofpital for orphans ; he laid a plan for 
a fchool, in which the cnildren of tue rich might bg qualitied 
for the offices of the republic. He prevailed on the governs 
ment of Berne to augment the appointments of the clergy, that 
they might, in fome meature, be independent, and be able to 
aflift the poor, as well as adminiller {piritual confolations. He 
was himfeilf entruited with the diltribution of thefe encreafed 
falaries. 

At Berne there is a council of health, who attend the com- 
mon people during illnefs. Hailer employed his influence to 
regulate the laws of this affociation, aud attempted to render 
ineffectual 
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ineffectual the innovations cf a fet of empirics, who are known 
in Switzerland by the name of Meiges. 

Haller, for fome time, kad a feat in the fupreme confiftory, 
and in the chamber of appeals for the German part of the can- 
ton ; and, during the troubles of Geneva, he was appointed, 
with three others of the grand council, to affiit the fecret coun. 
cil of itate. He employed his pea alfo in the public fervice, 
He drew up feveral memorials : he wrote the Directory for pre- 
venting the epidemic diforder among the horned cattle, and was 
author of the methods for recovering thofe who were apparently 
drowned or fuffocated. 

During his public occupations, he formed a regular and com- 
plete fyftem of political ceconomy, part of which he delivered to 
the world in three romances. In the firft, he defcribed a nation 
made happy by the wifdom of a virtuous, though abfolute mo- 
natch. Inthe fecond, the nobles and people were fuppofed to 
have a fhare in the government, while the fovereign held the 
balance between their different interefts. ‘The third formed the 

i€ture of an ariftocracy. ‘The defcription of the democracy 
fhould have filled a fourth work ; but it may reafonably be con- 
jeCtured, that Haller was afraid of alarming that {pirit of go- 
vernment which prevails at Berne, and on this account never 
completed his plan. 

The duties of the magiftrate, however, did not reitrain the re- 
fearches of the philofopher, or confine the fervices of the phyfi- 
cian. Haller fhl! continued his phyfiological labours ; arranged 
his bibliotheca, and began to collec his works that had been 
feattered under fuch a variety of titles. He wrote the articles 
on medicine, anatomy, and phyfiology, in the fupplement to the 
Encyclopedic. He frequently made botanic excurfions into the 
mountains, in order to render more complete his collection of 

lants, indigenous to Switzerland, 

Haller had been chofen perpetual prefident of the academy 
before he left Gottingen ; and on the death of M. De Mo- 
fheim, his Britannic majelty offered him the chancellorthip. The 
fovereign council of Berne, however, fettled a penfion on him 
for his life, in order to retain him ; which made him decline 
the lucrative poft, and high honours, which he might have re- 
ceived. 

By the king of Praffia he was appointed to the chancellorfhip 
of the univertity of Halle: by count Orlow, he was invited to 
Peterfburgh. He did not accept of thefe {pleadid offers : 

** Nefcio qua natale jolum dulcedine cunZos 


© Ailicit, immemores nec finit eff2 fui.” 
From 
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From the king of Sweden he received the order of the polar 
ftar; and he was honoured with the notice of almoit every 
learned fociety in Europe. He was vifited by travellers of the 
greatett eminence, and the higheft diftin@ion : in his laf illnefs, 
the emperor of Germany remained a confiderable time with 
him, in familiar converfation. 

Haller had ftrengthened his conftitution, which was naturally 
eelicate, by his temperance. He was, however, fubject to in- 
flammatory diforders, and had frequently fuffered feverely by 
the gout. A difeafe in his bladder had preyed upon him da- 
ring his laft years, and, after a long feries of excruciating tors 
ments, proved fatal tohim. Opium alone afforded him relief; 
and by taking this medicine, he was able to purfue his ftudies ; 
and a few days before he died, the correction of works was his 
favourite occupation. He then enjoyed the fociety of his 
friends, thoagh he was confined to his room, where he found 

«« 'The fweeteft foother man can know, 

«< The lenient balm of every woe,” 
in the tender attention of his wife, and the filial affiduities of 
his children. 

During the intervals of his pain, he finifhed his phyfiology, 
and drew up a regular journal of his diforder, which he fent to 
the academy at Gottingen. He felt the approach of death 
without difmay, and continually remarked the decay of his or- 
gans. His life had been fpentin contributing to the advantages 
of his fellow-creatures, by his ftudies. He had not in any 
grand inftances infringed the divine ordinances, His diffolu- 
tion he expected without terror, and 






! committed himfelf tothe 
will of heaven with the moft patient refignation. 

The 12th day of December, 1777, was the laf of Haller’s 
life. He felt his pulfe frequently, and, at lat, faid to M. Rof- 
felet, his friend, who attended him, ‘* My good friend, the ar- 
tery beats no longer.” ‘The words were {carcely uttered, when 
he expired. 

This year was fatal to fcience. In lefs than eight months 
died Juflieu, Haller, Linnzus, Voltaire, and Rouffeau. Lite 
rature and philofophy fcarcely ever experienced, in a fhort pe- 
riod, loffes fo fevere and fo numerous. 

In converfation Haller was agreeable and entertaining, His 
extenfive erudition rendered his focicty acceptable to every vari- 
ous difpofition, His elocution was free, concife, and energctic, 
His knowledge was exquifitely diveriified, his reading molt ex- 
tenfive, his judeement found, 





is memory faithful. His 
affections were centle, and his fenfibility was eafily awakened. 
He 
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He was pious, without oftentation ; and his love of virtue 
diffufed itfelf through his writings. 
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Gascon officer went to M. Defmarets, the then minifter 
of ftate in France, for the firlt payment of a penfion that 
had been granted him by the king ; but the minifler, who 
knew the ftate poverty, refufed to pay it : wpen which the Gaf- 
con fhewed his brevet. “* Pthaw, Sir,” faid the minifter, ** your 
brevet is an old fong.”” Away went the Gatcon into the king’s 
refence, taking care to be noticed, with his brevet in his hand, 
fooking earneftly at it, and humming firft one air, and then ano 
ther, and fhaking his head between each, as much as to fay, 
«« No, that won’tdo!” The king prefently afked what he 
was about. ‘* May it ple:fe your majeity,” faid the officer, ** [ 
have been to M. Defmarets, to demand payment of the penfion 
your majefty was pleafed to grant me, and he has informed me 
your’ majeity’s brevet is nothing but an old fong ; at prefent I 
am trying what tune it will goto.” ‘The king could net for. 
bear lavghing at the Gafcon’s manner and wit, and ordered the 
money to be inftantly paid. 





THE celebrated Malherbe dined one day with the archbi- 
fhop of Roven, who Was famous for being a tedious dull preacher. 
Dinner was fcarcely over, before Malherbe fell aileep ; but was 
awaked by the prelate, and invited to go and hear him preach. 
*« T befeech your grace (faid Malherbe) to excufe ime; I can 
fleep exceedingly well where I am.” 





THE abbe Regnier, fecretary to the French academy, was 
one day making a coliection of half a guinea from each mem- 
ber ; and, not obferving when the prefident, who was a very 
avaricious man, dropped his halt guinea in, prefented him the 
hat a fecond time. ‘The prefident, with fome warmth, declared 
he had paid ; and the abbe replied, ‘* I believe you, Sir, though 
I did not fee it.” Fontenelle, who was prefent, immediately 
faid, ‘* Now I faw it, but do not believe it.” 





DIOGENES, the Cynic philofopher, feeing the fon of a 
common woman throwing ftones among a croud of people, 
** ‘Take care, young man,” faid he, “ that you do not hit 
your father.” 
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Hi*orical Particulars relative to the Introduion of the Ladies to 
Court, and other Scenes of public Life, in the Kingdoms of 
England and France. Written by Dr. Andrews. 


T is not three centuries fince women were firft introduced to 

court in France, upon that free and ordinary footing they are 

at this day. he firft-monarch who, by his feftive difpofition, 
and love of pleafure, invited them thither, was Francis I. 

Before his time, the refort of the ladies to court was only occa- 
fional; fuch as a high feflival on account of the marriage or 
birth of fome roya! or princely perfoaage, or the rejoicings for 
fome aufpicious event. 

Whatever the occafions were, they only occurred at long inter- 
vals; and the ladies lived far more retired lives than they would 
be pleafed with at prefent. 

The principal occurrences that drew them from thcir retire- 
ments were tilts and tournaments. Here they appeared in all 
the fplendour of the times, and here the youths of noble fami- 
lies had opportunities of rendering themfelves acceptable in 
their eyes, by feats of manly prowefs. 

That familiar intercourfe which now fo much facilitates ac- 
quaintance was then utterly unknown: it often happened that a 
young nobleman or gentleman became enamoured with a young 
lady on the bare rumour of her charms, and never enjoyed the 
fight of her, except at church, or until fome concourfe of this 
kind brought her forth to public fight. 

Immured in caftles and ftrong holds, the young ladies fpent 
their time in domeftic occupations, under the eye of their parents ; 
they feldom ftirred abroad for amufement, unlefs on a vifit to 
fome relation, or upon a hunting or hawking party, mounted on 
led palfries, and furrounded by the dependents of the family, 

Such was the flyle of living that prevailed in France, not only 
among the younger, but even the married ladies, with few excep- 
tions, until the commencement of the reign of the laft mentioned 
monarch, 

In England their appearance at court did not become frequent 
until the days of Henry VII[. who was coeval with the above 
Francis. 

On their firt introdu&tion to court in this habitual manner, 
much outcry was raifed by the moralifts of the age; they com- 
plained of it as an infringement upon the former ftrictne{s of 
manners, and predicted a {peedy decline of purity in morals and 
deportment. 

But, notwithftanding their declamations, the ladies, having got 
poffeffion of this agreeable f{pot, were not difpofed to relinquith 
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it. Themen, on the other hand, were too much pleafed with 
their company to confent to their abfence. 

In the mean time, as the revival of literature was taking place 
every where, it infpired the men with more gentle and refined 
methods of recommending themfelves to the notice of the 
ladies. 

Inftead of breaking lances on each other’s fhiclds or armour, or 
un-horfing each other at jafts and tiltings, they compofed fongs 
and fonnets, and fung them to the found of lutes and other foft 
inflruments. 

The ladies were not backward in improving themfelves in the 
fame line: they learned to fing by more’ melodious rules than 
heretofore ; they learned to play upon virginals, and other mue 
fical inftruments of more elegant invention, and fofter harmony 
than thofe in former practice. 

But as a juft medium, when attained, feldom remains untranf- 
grefled, the politenefs and refinement which had fucceeded the 
ancient fimplicity and plainnefs of manners degencrated gradu. 
ally into licentioufnefs. The refpective courts of Francis and 
Henry exhibited fome fcenes of this nature. 

On the demifeof this laft monarch, England, under the three 
following reigns, of his fon Edward, and his daughters Mary and 
Ejizabeth, remained within the bounds of decency in thefe re- 
fpects. 

Neither indeed were the fubfequent reigns of James and 
Charles I. notorioufly depraved. It was not until the acceffion 
of Charles I], that profligacy in regard to women reared its 
head in a bare-faced manner, and made a confiderable breach 
in the morals of the Englifh nation. 

Bout it was far otherwife in France. The licetitioufnefs that 
began in the days of Francis I. augmented faft under his fuc- 
ceflors. Henry II. his fon, encouraged it by his own example; 
and it continued to increafe under his three fons and fucceffors, 
Francis IT. Charles 1X. and Henry ITI. 

Henry [V. was a prinve of too much freedom in his own morals 
to difcourage it in others, Gallantry fince his time has made a 
rapid progrefs in France. 

lis fon Lewis X1iI, was in his perfon a pious and well 
meaning prince; bat his life, though exemplary, made no im- 
prefi on on his courtiers: his charaéter was not fufficiently re- 
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jpectable to gain imitators even of the virtues he had ; and he 








remains a rong proof how much it is neceffary that a king 
fhould have ri y al and prince ly » as wellas perfonal goed qua- 
ities, in order to be fer up as an object of reverence and imi- 
tation. ra) 


Lewis XIV. 
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Lewis XLV. was far from being a pattern of regularity. His 
youth was a fcene of continual gallantry. Perhaps no fovereign 
in Europe, not even our voluptuous Charles IL. exceeded him. 
His inconftancy was fixed at laft, upon his becoming acquainted 
with madame de Maintenon, whom he made his wite. 

Previous to this event his courtiers had. a very licentious ex- 
ample to follow in the conduct of their mafter. A great part of 
his reign was marked accordingly by freedom and unrettraint in 
manners. Decency in behaviour and in externals was duly pre- 
ferved ; but libertinifm gained ground, and has loft none fince 
his time. 

His fucceffor, Lewis XV. was, during a long {pace, a complete 
model of conjugal attachment; but he was furrounded by cour- 
tiers who profeifed very different maxims ; he could not refiit the 
contagion, and gave at laft into acourfe of life with which the 
world is fufficiently acquainted. 

Connoifleurs in thefe matters, of which there are numbers in 
France, pretend to difcover a different kind of gallantry in each 
of the epochas I have mentioned. I have read fome, and heard 
fill more difcuffions upon this fabje& ; but all | can gather is, 
that in proportion as the perfons noted for their gallantry were 
either more or lefs refined in their education and fentiments, 
their connexions of this nature were attended by more or le{s of 
politenefs and decorum. 

The French in general frankly allow the prefent xra to be the 
mof irregular and licentious of any; they even feem to think ic 
is accompanied with a degree of coarfenets of which they acquit 
their forefathers; thefe, in their deviations from {trict virtue, 
did not forget an appearance of decency, bur their defcendants 
have thrown afide both appearance and reality.—Such is the vers 
dit of the French themielves on the prefent generation, 





Anfwer, by Taffo, of Briftol, to the Queftion re-propofed 
~ from the Old Ladies Diary (nat from Carnan’s) and in- 
Jerted February 9. 


LET the given numbers be put=a and b refpectively ; 
then multiplying the firlt given equation by y, we 
have x*y-+2xy?+y*=ay. From this fubtra@t the laft, 
there remai:is x*y --xy*—x'=ay—b. Now, as yis much 
larger than x, put zx =y, and the lat ftep becomes 2 
2°x3—x3=azx—b 3 whence, dy tranfpofition and divilion, 
3L2 - we 
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we obtain this quadratic equation z2*-+-x*—a—-x*xz>= 


xi'—b=x*, Now it is evident that if § is not the true 
value of x, it is nearly fo; take therefore x5, and the 
above becomes 2*—9552.6z—= —23665.84 ; but here zis 
large, and therefore will not anfwer our purpofe. Then 
take x=4, and we have z*—14926.52—= —231120.5, 
which folved gives Z=14911, or 15.53 butit isthe laft of 
thefe only that will anfwer the conditions of the queftion, 
and then y=62; fo Joan’s age is Oz years, and her height 
4 feet. 








A QUESTION, by a Chedzonian. 
LATELY I fpent an evening with fome of my neigh- 


bours ; punch was what we unanimoufly made choice 
of to regale ourfelves with ; in a merry intesval, a gentle 
man of the party, fhortly before we parted, gave a fingu- 
lar (not immodeft) toaft, which was going round freely, 
till one perfon refufed to follow it, but drank his glafs; of 
courfe another was offered him, which he alfo drank: he 
perhifted in obftinacy, as the major part of the company 
did in compulfion, till he guzzled a certain number of 
glafles of punch, which being {quared and 4-2 + 11 X 
3—8, will be the number inverted, ‘ 





BIRDS, exigmatically expreffed, by Philos. 


Ie Horrible cry, two-thirds of to be indebted, and a carpen- 
ter’s tool. 

2. The hufks of corn, and a fhort meafure. 

3- Half of flender, and a plant which grows in marfhy ground. 

4. Three-fourths of a fifth, and a fnare which is ufed by fow- 
lers. 
5. A word fignifying not far off, akind of metal, and a brik 
wind. 
6. Half of towalk, the oppofite of young, part of a fith, and 
two-fifths of a game, 

Ay 
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Aan ANAGRAM, by S. M. Oo, of Shaftefoury. 
= Acvne Jewith king if you tranfpofe, 
* You'll certainly a famous ifle difclofe. ’ 
e 
H AREBUS, by Arion, of Bath. 
5) j ET a bird anda fith be tran{pos’d I defire, 
of Twill thew you the name of what many admire. 
iy 
it <a 
42 ENIGMA, & Philos, 
N Goadby’s page make me fome room, 
For with his bards I am well known, 

And oftto them I am a friend ; 
» To thoufands eife my aid I lend, 

In palacesa place I’ve got, 
; And in the fhepherd’s humble cot ; 
P ; For fcarce a houfe is to be found 
But I am in, if you look round. 
, By lords and peafants I am us’d, 
f Nor even by the king refus’d ; 
I am a friend at every featt, 


Though not one bit myielf can tafte. 
I think I’m worthy of your care, 
Though many wicked men there are 
Who oft me ufe, and then | fend 
Great numbers toa ditmul end, 
Various in fize I m to be feen, 
In colour too—l’m red or green, 
And other colours fometimes [, 
But moftly of a whitith die. 

Take one hint more (if right you can) 
I partly am compos’d like man, 
From what I’ve faid, I make no doubt, 
But you with eafe will find me out, 


eS ee ee 


Our Corre/pondents who fend us queftions, anagrams, rebuffes, 
paradoxes, enigmas, anfwers, Se. are defred to Jend their genuine 
Solutions at the Jame time; and thofe who do not, muft not exped to 


Jee what they jend inferted. 
POETRY, 
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‘Lhe Third Chapter of Hasaxkux paraphrased, 
By Dr. Ocitvie. 





From Paran’s lofty brow th’ Almighty came: 
All heav’n, with terror, view’d the rifing frown ; 
His dazzling eyes with livid fplendour fhone, 
- Blaz’d the blue arch! the eternal portals glow ! 
Each rocking mountain bow'd and groan’d below ! 
A troop of ghaitly phantoms ftrode before, 
Blue biafting plague, and war that floats in gore: 
Loud fury roaring with tumultuous cries, 
And frantic pain that tears her burning eyes ; 
Revenge, that boils like fome fermenting flood, 
Grief that confumes, and rage that weeps in blood. 
On Judah’s broad domain he caft his view ; 
His eyes all-radiant piercing as he flew ! 
Then mark’d its bound, and, with one ftern command, 
Th’ affrighted nations fhook, and {wept them from the land, 
Then heav’n-bred terror feiz’d on every foul, 
And rock’d the labouring earth from pole to pole ; 
Creation totter’d at the dreadful found ! 
Groan’d all the hills! and burit the folid ground ! 
‘The {weeping winds each tow’ring mountain bear 
Full on their wings, and whirl them in the air ! 
On Cufhan’s tents he aim’d a fatal blow, 
And Midian trembled at th’ Almighty foe. 
He call’d th’ deep—its tambling waves obey— 
Th’ aftonifh’d flood roll’d back to make him way! 
Whence rofe his ire? Did ere the flood difpleafe 
His God ?—or rag’d his fury on the feas ? 
When Ifrael’s wond’ring holts Jehovah led, 
Why thrank the backward rivers to their head ? 
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Why roar’d the ocean from its inmoft caves ? 
What arm reprefs’d and froze the boiling waves ? 
O’er its broad bofom heav’n’s eternal rode, 
The waves divide before th’ advancing God ! 
In heaps the cleaving billows lay o’erthrown, 
He ftopp’d their courfe, and touch’d them into ftone! 
Lo! where he comes! defcending from afar, 
In all the pomp of defolating war! 
His cloudy brow with frowning vengeance low’rs, 
And buriting round the forky thunder roars. 
See his red arm unfheaths the fhining fpear ! 
The glit’ring blade hangs naked in the air ! 
It rends the rock !—from all its gufhing veins 
A {welling deluge burfts, and pours along the plains. 
Hark !~he commands !—obedient to his will 
The pale moon quakes, the arrefted fun ftands ftill ! 
Earth hears and fhakes! devouring tempefts rife ! 
Thick clouds and whirlwinds blacken all the tkies ! 
Tremble the poles! in wild confufion thrown, 
Sink the fteep hills! th’ eternal mountains groan! 
What dire portents my wond’ring foul affright ! 
What {cenes of terror fwim before my fight! 
See mighty Babylon (fo heav’n ordains) 
The fcourge of God ftalks widely o’er our piains ! 
Sweeps, like fome fwelling flood, our hofts away, 
Or fwift as lightning {prings, and grafps the prey ! 
Yet fear not, Ifrael, at his dreadful ire, 
Thou fav’rite child of heav’n’s exalted fire! 
What though pale rage, in her triumphant car, 
Drives o’er thy fields, and founds the blatt of war; 
What though thy warriors load the perple plain ; 
Though bellowing flaughter ftrides o’er heaps of flain ; 
‘Though horror numbs thy fenfe, and freezes ev’ry vein; 
?Tis thus thy God makes boatted might fubfide— 
Thus fpurns his foes, and bends the brow of pride ! 
Yet know, thofe wounds avenging juftice gave, 
Stern ire impell’d, but mercy meant to fave: 
Triumphant mercy ! that exalts the low, 
Sighs o’er the opprefs’d, and melts at hunran woe 5 
Wipes every tear, bids pining anguifh ceafe, 
And pours o’er all the-healing balm of peace. 
But fee once more the intrepid victor near ; 
The fhouts of battle thunder on my ear! 
Mark, mark yon yielding throng !—'tis Ifrael flies ! 
Groans, noife, defpair, and tumult, rend the tkies ! 
I faint; 
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I faint :—o’erpower’d beneath the whelming flood, 
Wild numb ng grief congeals my creeping blood ; 
I fee, I fhudder at the approaching train ; ; 

My lips too quiver with convulfive pain ! 

Fix’d dumb with horror at the dreadful blow, 

I ftand a fpeechlefs monument of woe! 

Yet, mighty God ! be all my pow’rs refign’d ! 
And thine each nobler hope that warms the mind ! 
Then, though no more to crown the peala ant’s toil, 
The bleeding olive ftream with facred oi! ; 
Though figs 1 no more their leafy tendrils join ; 
Though fcorching lightning blait the badding vine ; 
Though the roug zh fteed lie panting on the plain, 
Nor wave th’ autunsel fields with gold: oN grain ; 
Yet shall my foal thy wond’rous grace proclaim, 
Yet this fond heart fhall triumph 1 in thy name. 
When o’er the earth thou wav’lt th’ avenging rod ; 
When nature trembles at an angry God ; 

When the bold breait, with terror not its own, 
Shakes at thy voice, and withers at thy frown ; 
Then, by no ftorms difmay’d, no fears deprefs’d, 
In thee my foul thall find perpetual reft : 

O’er me, fecure, thy hov’ring wings fhall {pread, 
And fleep’s mild opiate blefs my peaceful bed. 











For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
IMITATION of the 117th PSALM. 


E num’rous nations of the earth 
To God your voices raife ; 
Let all rejoice with godly mirth, 
And fing glad hymns of praife, 


To God, whofe boundlefs grace imparts 
His favours all around ; 
Let all of true believing hearts 
With gratitude abound. 
PHILAGATHUS, 


Briftol, April 2, 178}. 





Written under the Pifure of a Courtezan, drawn in the 
Charader of CLEOPATRA. 


O this fam’d charaéter how jalt thy right, 
Thy mind as wanton, and thy form as bright. 

















